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Notes. 


GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 


(See 12 S. viii. 127, 323, 364, 406, 442, 485; 
ix. 21.) 


Sir Joun Perry. 
THE most famous of the Petty family of 
glass-painters of York and evidently a son 
of Matthew Petty (died 1478). Free of 
the city 1470. Married (i.) Isabel; (ii.) 
—. His second wife was evidently a 
widow, as in his will he mentions “ Mr. 
Richard my wiff son,” to whom he be- 
queathed ‘ a ryall [a gold coin value 10s. first 
issued by Edw. IV. in 1465], and a lityll 
covered cope borderd at fot wt silver and 
gilt.” Daughter Annes by his first wife, 
who, as shown in the life of Robert Preston 
(q.v. ante, 12 S. viii. 486), was probably a 
daughter of William Winter, founder. Petty 


Wateson— | 


“John Pety de Ebor”’ is described as sup- 
plying thirty ‘‘ wyspes ” [a sheet of crown 
glass; vide note, 12 8S. viii. 324] of glass, 
whilst in the same roll ‘‘ Joh. Pety jun.” is 
mentioned. As the latter received a full 
man’s wage of 6d. per day he was evidently 
of age, and if this supposition is correct, 
Sir John must have been forty years of age 
or more when he took up his freedom in 
1470, or he could not have had a son aged 
21 or more in 1472, and this would make 
him about eighty years of age at his death 
in 1508. Like most of the York glass- 
painters Sir John evidently lived in Stone- 
gate, but at the top end near the Minster 
instead of, as seems to have been more 
generally the case, at the lower end of the 
|street. This street lies in two parishes, 
| the bottom end being in the parish of St. 
| Helen, where twelve York glass-painters 
/are recorded as being buried [viz., Robert 
Wakefield in 1414; Thomas Benefield in 
| 1422; Thomas Rose, 1433; John Chamber 
| (the elder), 1437; John Chamber (the 
| younger), 1451; *Richard Chamber, 1451 ; 
| *John Witton, 1451 ; Thomas Shirley, 1458 ; 
Matthew Petty, 1478; William Inglish, 
1480; Thomas Shirwin, 1481; Robert 
Preston, 1503]. The top end of the street 
is in the parish of St. Michael-le-Belfrey, 
where three glasyers”’ found sepulture 
[viz., John de Preston in 1337; Sir John 
Petty in 1508; William Thompson in 
1539], whilst in the near-by church of St. 
Wilfrid, pulled down under the Act of 
1 Ed. VI. (1547) for removing superfluous 
‘churches in York and the parish united 
| with that of St. Michael-le-Belfrey in 28 
| Eliz. (1586), one only [viz., William Bownas 
in 1431] was laid to rest. 

Sir John Petty evidently took a promi- 
nent part in the affairs of the city and held 
many public offices. He was Chamberlain 
in 1488, Sheriff in 1494-5, and _ elected 
Alderman Nov. 29, 1504, vice Thomas 
Foulneby, deceased. Besides his glass- 
painting business he evidently kept an inn. 

The medieval inn corresponded to the 
modern smaller hotels, and there members 
of the merchant class put up, whilst persons 
of quality and the nobility were accommo- 
dated in the guest-houses of the monasteries. 
The inns had little in common with the 
beer-house—the forerunner of the present- 
day “‘ pub,” which was generally kept by an 


* It is not certain whether these two are actually 


had evidently a son named John, who pre- | puyried in th i 
hurch though th h: d 
deceased him, for in the Fabric Roll of 1472) there (vide ‘N. & Qe 12 9 wai 128) 443) Pe 


| there (vide ‘N. & Q.’ 12 S. viii. 128, 443), 


q 
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ale-wife. On attaining to the dignity of an 
alderman Sir John was ordered ‘to leve 
his kepyng of hostery and take down his 
signe apon payn of forfettour of ye payn 
ay [Skaife MS. in York Public 

ibrary]. Only the previous year a civic 
ordinance of York had enacted that every 
person keeping an hostelry should have a 


sign over his doors before Ascension Day}. . 


[‘ York Five Hundred Years Ago,’ lecture 
delivered by the Rev. Angelo Raine at Rail- 
way Institute, reported in Yorkshire Herald, 
Jan. 20, 1921], but victualiers and brewers 
were prohibited from holding public offices 
of all kinds [Stat. 12 Ed. IT., cap. 6, ; 6 Rich. 
II., st. i., cap. 9. Hist. MSS. Comm. ix. 
174, and xi. 3, 19] in order to protect the 
public from fraudulent administration of 
the laws concerning food. These laws 
were, however, everywhere evaded. The 
famous riot which occurred at Oxford on 
St. Scholastica’s Day, 1357, started in a 
tavern which was kept by the mayor, for 
which offence he suffered excommunication. 
At Canterbury in 1507, within three years 
of the date on which John Petty at York 
had been ordered to “leve his kepyng of 
hostery,” one Crompe, a brewer, having 
been mayor a year, returned to his former 
business on leaving office and went about 
busily canvassing the smaller retailers, 
—s that if they would sell Crompe’s 

er he would be their ‘‘ very good master 
whatsoever they had to do in the Court 
Hall,” and that he would see to it that 
their pots should not be carried off on 
charges of short measure to the Hall [Mrs. 
Green, ‘Town Life in the Fifteenth 
Century,’ vol. ii., pp. 62-63]. At a later 
date the laws against innkeepers holding 
public offices evidently fell into abeyance. 
John Beane, who kept a tavern, was Sheriff 
of York in 1538, and Lord Mayor in 1545, 
whilst Thomas Waller ‘‘ yeoman and inn- 
keeper’ and lord of the manor of Middle- 
thorpe near York, was one of the Chamber- 
lains of the city in 1565 [Skaife MS. in 
York Public Library]. Although John 
Petty is always styled “Sir” it does. not 
appear how he acquired that distinction. 
Besides being the title of those who had 
attained to the honour of knighthood the 
word “Sir” was applied to priests [vide 
note, 12 S. viii. 324] who had a cure of souls, 
and to laymen who had taken degrees as 
Bachelors of Arts, in this case the word 
being a translation of “dominus”; but 
there is nothing to show that Sir John had 


received his education in a _ university, 
unless ‘ Caumerege,’ the name of a place to 
which he bequeathed a sum of £4 13s. 4d. 
for Masses for the soul of one named Richard 
Robynson, is a corrupt spelling of “ Cam- 


bridge.””’ The late Dr. Purey-Cust, in his 
‘Walks Round York Minster’ (p. 176) 
wrote :—‘‘I venture to think . . that 


. John Pety . . . received the honour 
of knighthood as well as the Lord Mayor, 
Sir John Gilliott, when the Princess Mar- 
garet, the King’s daughter, passed through 
York in the year 1503 to marry James IV. 
King of Scotland.” Sir John Gilliott, how- 
ever, was not knighted on this occasion, 
having already received that honour in 
1500-1. [Skaife MS. in York Public Library]. 
Moreover John Petty does not describe 
himself as a knight in his will, which he cer- 
tainly would have done had he borne the title, 
nor was he so described in the Latin inscrip- 
tion on the window erected to his memory in 
the Minster after his death ; though accord- 
ing to the late Dean [ibid.] both Torre 
[MS. in the York Minster Library] and Drake 
[‘ History of York ’] mention two inscriptions. 
One of these is said to have been on the rose 
window of the south transept, in which are 
shown the York and Lancaster roses con- 
joined, in allusion to the marriage of Henry 
VII. and Elizabeth of York, which was there- 
fore executed subsequently to the year 1486. 
This inscription is said, by the above writers, 
to have read :—‘‘ This window was glazed 
by Sir John Pety, Knight, sometime Lord 
Mayor of the City of York, who died 8 
November, anno Domini 1508.” In this 
Dr. Purey-Cust or the authorities he quotes 
may have been mistaken, as if Sir John did 
the window, which is extremely likely, the 
inscription cannot have formed a part of 
the original glass as it describes his death, 
so must have been added after. Moreover 
the date is incorrect, as Sir John did not die 
on Nov. 8 but on Nov. 12, 1508, moreover 
“his mortal body” did not find “an 
appropriate resting-place beneath his work ” 
(presumably the above rose window), for 
Sir John was buried in St. Michael-le-Belfrey 
Church, though it is possible it was to this 
edifice Dean Purey-Cust referred; as it is 
situated across the street and not fifty 
yards away from the window. 

The most likely explanation of Petty’s 
right to the title of ‘‘ Sir” is found in the 
fact that he was made Lord Mayor of the 
city in 1508 and that his death occurred 
during his year of office. The position of 
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Lord Mayor in medieval times was attended ,furd wt blak fur,’ ‘a tawny gowne 
with a degree of dignity and worship far|furred wt fox, and a murrey gown 
above what it is at the present day. The /furred wt grey,’ a “violett gowne 
Chief Magistrate was not allowed to walk | furryd wt shankes,” a ‘chamlett jackett,” 
abroad alone but was preceded by two men a “ jaket of welwit,” a ‘“‘ gowne wt foxfur,” 
in livery with his name on their coats, and and a “ scarlett gowne wt ye fur and lyn- 
citizens had to uncover as he passed [Rev. ynge longynge therto,” and a “ safsynett 
Angelo Raine, lecture quoted above.] tippitt,” as well as ‘‘ buskyns and a pare 
An old couplet has it :— '(of) duble sooll shoos.” In view of such a 

My Lord is a Lord for a year and a day ‘lengthy list of clothes it is perhaps not 

But his Lady is Lady for ever and aye, |surprising that Sir John owed his tailor 
and cases are on record where the wife of | money, and in the inventory of John Carter, 
the mayor was styled “ Lady” until her | Citizen and Tailor of York, taken «n Sept. 
death. In a comedy entitled ‘The North- | 14, 1485, we find under the heading “ Small 
ern Heiress; or, The Humours of York,’ debts which are owing to deceased,” one of 
written by Mary Davys, a writer of some 48. due “ From John Pety, glasyer” [Sur- 
little note in her day, which was produced tees Soc., vol. 45, p. 303]. He also possessed 
both in London and York in 1716, three of quite an armoury, including “‘a salet wt 
the characters, Lady Swish, Lady Cordi- harnes for ye slevys, a fald of male, a gorget 
vant and Lady Greasy, owe their titles to and a hawberd,” ‘a breis: plait, sleves of 
the fact that their respective husbands had | male, wt a battilaxe and a salett.” In his 
been Lord Mayors of the city [Davies, house he had many objects of art and value, 
‘Walks through York,’ p. 281]. It is possible including “a Primer lomned wt gold,” “a 
the same rule applied to Lord Mayors who |standyng cup wt a cover gilt, wt a egill of 
died during their term of office, and that it,” “and a ityll covered cope borderd at fot 
the title “ Sir ** was still applied to them as wt sylver and gilt.” He evidently kept a 
a mark of respect after their decease. Sir Tespectable establishment, as amongst his 
John Petty evidently had a large business | household servants he mentions ‘‘ my 
and was much patronized by the monasteries, Steward’ and ‘‘ Jenett my madyng,” both 
for in his will he left 13s. 4d. to Furness | of whom received gifts; the former receiv- 
Abbey in Lancashire, ‘‘ besechyng thame | ing, in addition, “ his wages as long as he 
of clere absolucion be cause I have wroght |servys whuche is xls.” He also remembered 
mych wark there.” He must have also) his two servandes famulare ”’ and “ Rauffe 
executed considerable work for the Minster Batty my scribe,’ who presumably kept 
and for St. Mary’s Abbey at York, to each the books and wrote his business letters. 
of which he bequeathed ‘‘x schafe (i.e., To his brother Robert he left his business 
sheets) Renyshe glase? with an additional and trade appliances as well as a quantity 
“vj tabyls (rectangular sheets) of Nor- of armour and wearing-apparel. To his 
mandy white glase” to the Dean and “ doghter Annes a pare corall beides yt was 
Chapter. He was admitted a member of, hir moders. To Mr. Richard, my wiff son, 


the exclusive Guild of Corpus Christi, to 
which all candidates had to be introduced 
by a priest, in 1472, as shown by the 
following entry in the register of the guild, 
“Joh. Pety et uxor ejus. Per dom. Ric. 
Coke” [Reg. Guild of Corpus Christi, 
Surtees Soc., vol. 57, p. 96]. He made a 
fine will describing himself as “ John Petty 
than beyng Maior of the citye of York,” 
and desiring ‘‘ to be buryd in Sanct Michell 
church called Belfray, at ye ende of the 
he alter in the where (quire) afore Sanct 
Michell ” and that there should be “ spendyd 
aboutt my corse xxli wax in xxti candels and 
x scolers to bere them,” and also that a tren- 
tall of masses should be said for the repose of 
his soul. He mentions a number of 
rich garments, including ‘“‘a violet gowne 


‘aryall” and asilver cup. ‘ Tomy commoder 
Judson, a gold ryng and a ryall.” The 
word commoder, according to the ‘N.E.D.’, 
which gives four examples, one earlier and 
three later than the above and all north 
country, was the name applied to the re- 
lationship between one godparent and an- 
other or the actual parents, e.g., 1523, Test. 
Ebor., Surtees Soc., v. 171: ‘To my Com- 
moder Smyth my musterdevilys gowne.” 

Amongst his friends he mentions ‘“ The 
vicar of Onsyngore” (Hunsingore, near 
Wetherby, Yorks), ‘‘ Mr. Barra, prebendary 
of Osbaldwik ’’ (near York), and “ Sir John 
|Faceby, Kynsman, called Sir William Crak,” 
‘and Sir William Spenser. ‘‘To my breder 
(aldermen) yt berys me to ye churche evere 
‘ichon of thame xijd. To the mase-berer 
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64 
and swerd-berer (the officials who bear the in his valuable ‘ Opera letteraria di Antoni 
sword and mace before the Lord Mayor in Conti’ (Ateneo Veneto, 1893-4). Dantescan 
civic processions) other of thame xld.; criticism in the early Settecento, if we 
and the sex ofecers, ichon of thame xxd.’’ consider only the narrow limits within 
Neither did Sir John in his will forget the which criticism was confined and _ the 
needy nor neglect to forward works of) almost aggressively ethical tone which 
public utility, for he willed that his executors pervaded every theoretical production, 
should “ gif to pure folkes of my viij day! actually reached some basic unity of 
xlvjs. viijd.”’ whilst he bequeathed a sum ot | appreciation. Purification of literature from 
five shillings “‘to the skowryng of y@ dike! the licence of the seventeenth century 
at Sanct Anne chapell (on Foss Bridge) so could only be achieved, according to the 
yt ony other will make ye brigges.” He critics, through a rigid literary morality, 
appointed as his executors “Mr. Barra and, while the national ideal should be 
[the above-mentioned Prebendary of Osbald- ennobled by a true criticism of the great 
wick], my wiff, and Annes my doghter,’’ Italian poets, that ideal must conform to 
and devised that the first of these should the ethical standard. But there are ink- 
‘‘have for his costes and expenses for his lings of a more intuitive, more esthetic 
commyng, my gret brase pott wt the feet.’’ | criticism of Dante ; in the Vichian con- 
He died on “Sunnday in the morning,” ception of Dante we can see perhaps the 
Nov. 12, 1508, and on the following day he most notable production of that time in 
““was nobly entered at the parish church | esthetic criticism, while through Gravina, 
of St. Michael called the Belframe, with the | Becelli and Antonio Conti the deeper 
sword and mase borne by esquyers afore the | esthetic penetration gleams through the 


body and corse and sex aldermen berying| traditional appreciation. 


the sayd corse to the sayd church ” [Skaife | 
MS. in York Public Library]. Finally a 
window was erected to his memory in the | 
south transept of the Minster, since re- | 
moved to make room for the figure of Solo- 
mon by Peckitt, in which the late Lord 
Mayor was depicted in his robes of office 
and kneeling at a desk. On a scroll beneath 
was inscribed :—‘‘ Orate pro anima Johannis 
Pety Glasarii et Majoris (civitatis) Ebor qui 
obiit 12 Nov. 1508 [Drake Eboracum].” 
His will [Reg. Test. D. & C. Ebor. ii. 54b., 
printed in Test. Ebor., Surtees Soc., vol. iv., 
p. 333] was proved on Dec. 13, 1508. 
Joun A. KNOWLES. 


DANTESCAN CRITICISM IN THE 
SETTECENTO: ANTONIO CONTI. 


Tue history of Dantescan criticism in Italy 
still remains to be written, and with the 
possible exception of the chapter in the 
‘Poesia di Dante’ of Croce—‘Intorno alla 
storia della critica dantesca ’—and isolated 
works like that of Zacchetti, ‘La fama di 
Dante in Italia nel Secolo XVITI.,’ where 
no effort is made to enter more deeply into 
the genuine critical penetration, it is im- 
possible to quote even partial critical 
evaluations. The following essay is in- 
tended to fill up some of the lacunae left by 


But even with 
this deeper insight, even with the theory 
of Vico that the genius of Dante lay in the 
genius of poetry itself and that the emer- 
gence of Italy from a long period of poli- 
tical and emotional unrest into a calmer 
world of thought and expression found a 
voice in the Dantescan poetry and became 
fused in his soul to the very stuff of poetry, 
the beauty and power of the ‘ Divina Com- 
media,’ in the living conception of the 
eighteenth century, are not explained, are 
not brought into the living reality de- 
manded of the critical interpretation. 
This insufficiency characterizes the criti- 
cism of Dante expressed by Antonio Conti 
in several passages of the ‘Prose e Poesi’ 
(Venezia, 1756, vol. ii.) and especially in the 
‘ Discorso sopra la Italiana Poesia,’ but anew 
element comes into Dantescan criticism, 
the comparison of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ 
with the ‘Paradise Lost’ of Milton. Conti 
thus shows the beginning of that school of 
criticism which, taking its inspiration from 
English writers and especially Addison, 
Gray, Swift, Pope, and, latterly, Shake- 
speare, Ossian, Young, led ultimately to 
Italian Romantic criticism. In the ‘ Dis- 
corso sopra la Italiana Poesia’ this com- 
parison inspires undoubtedly the first effort 
to attain a real historical perspective not 
only in the appreciation of Dante but in 


Zacchetti and develop still further the’ 
suggestions made by Croce in the chapter | 
already mentioned, and by G. Brognoligo' 


the conception of Italian poetry. 

Dante, appreciating the strength and beauty 
of a still crude language, set out, not to perfect 
the romance or love-poem, not to flatter the 
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princes of his time, but to explain in the most the comparison with Milton, there is little 
poetical form possible the sublime and hidden | gqdyance on the Renaissance criticism of 


elements in revealed theology and _ scholastic 
philosophy, using as a basis the monarchic system | Mazzoni, and an almost entire lack of 


and grading penalties and rewards due to vice | @ppreciation of the poetical spirit becomes 
and virtue according to the principles of that | evident, that appreciation which vibrates 
system. I believe that he derived the spirit | in Borghini, in Orsi even, and in Gravina. 
and form of his poetry from the Books of Scripture, | With Conti we touch on a new attitude 
the Psalms, the Song of Songs, the Apocalypse | 1 the 
much more than from profane writings. When | towards Dante, a neglect ot the Italian 
we examine carefully his ‘Comedy’ we do not poem for foreign works, and the English 
find any comparison in the Greeks or Latins, | influence had the one evil consequence of 
either in time, place or in the action imitated. | diverting the attention of Italian critics 


Its scene is no less than all creation and the entire | . . ee wee 

system of the world : he travels by stages from the | eat ith 
centre of the earth to the planets and from | ~0SColo and the homantics does the = Aivina 
these to the stars and beyond. To give unity Commedia’ receive the worship accorded to 
to the scene—a fact hitherto unnoticed by com- | it by Gravina, and between the latter and 
mentators—he makes Lucifer of a definite stature, | the Romantics no real Dante enthusiast, 


like Milton who with |with the possible exception of Bianchini, 


the bulk of his body that, falling head downwards, | Becelli and Gozzi, appears. 
he displaces so much earth from the uninhabited The cult of Dante in the early Settecento 
zone that he throws up the mountain of Purga- coincided with the desire to construct a 
tory which links up with the planets. The torrid definite and modern poetical theory 
zone, believed to be uninhabited in Dante’s th of of 
time, increases the effect of the poetic image; We 
and the gradation of the scales of the mountain poetry to dramatic criticism tended to 
of Purgatory is not less wonderful than that of concentrate attention on the drama of 
the days and bolge of the ‘ Inferno’ where every- | French pseudo-classicism, on the work of 
pa measured age aful Voltaire especially. With this recrudes- 
Conti lays weight on the theological | literature Dantescan criticism weakened 
structure of the poem without regard 
the poetical content and adheres to the | ‘tick — can 
geometrical, allegorical, didactic explana- criticism enters forei 4 
tion of the poem, disdaining Mazzoni’s imitation and adaptation cf foreign models 
theory of an ‘diehathn dream. Poetry, | —the eighteenth-century literary cosmo- 


moral philosophy, revealed theology are. politanism. QuimcLey. 
personified in Virgil, Cato and Beatrice: | 
the ‘ Divina Commedia’ is “‘ the most sub- 
lime example of poetry and _ allegorical 
creation known to the human mind.” The DOMESDAY AND THE GELD_ IN- 
comparison with Milton is developed QUESTS: VILLEINS ON THE COMITAL 


further :— | MANORS. 
Addison praises the ‘ Paradise Lost’ of Milton | 
as an incomparable poem which does not yield IN the Geld Inquests preserved for the five 


in beauty to the ‘ Mneid,’ in greatness to the 
‘Tliad,’ in novelty to the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
the finest poems of antiquity. That may be 
true—but Milton has based his poem on histories 
and traditions where Dante has derived every- 
thing from his own idea, creating time, place and 
action. In reading Milton, all wonder ends 
with reading, since all is limited to the knowledge 
of Scriptural fact; in Dante, on the contrary, 
the more we strive to penetrate to the meaning 
of the ‘Comedy’ the more numerous the mean- 
ings appear. 


western shires, we find the villein holdings 
on comital manors in the King’s hand con- 
stantly returned as not paying geld. But 
| though this is the result, the ways in which 
it is stated vary considerably. 

The writers on Domesday seem generally 
to have accepted the conclusion that the 
villeins were \merely in arrear with their 
‘payments. But it is impossible to believe 
| that these men;.on whom the royal authority 


In a sense Conti rounds off and completes must have been exerted most directly, could 
the work of Gravina, who subjected the | have been universally withholding payment. 
‘Divina Commedia’ to a criticalexamination! Vinogradoff (‘ English Society,’ p. 194) 
in the ‘Ragione Poetica’ by this insistence speaks of them as ‘* peasants who were remiss 
on the architecture and theological-allego- in paying.” Eyton constantly refers to 
rical inspiration of the poem, but, apart from | them as “insolvent.” Ballard seems to 
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take the same view (‘The Domesday In- 
quest,’ p. 134). 

But it seems to me plain that as a matter 
of fact they claimed exemption from the 
geld. Whether the claim was based on the 
old comital status of the manors, or on the 
modern fact that they had been annexed 
to the Terra Regis, I do not find any clear 
indication. But the circumstance that 
manors of Godwin’s family, when granted to 
William’s subjects, seem to have paid geld 
like other lands rather supports the latter 
hypothesis. 

I think we may gather that the villeins’ 
claim to exemption was in dispute. The 
variations in the scribes’ treatment of such 
cases in the Geld Inquests can hardly be 
explained except on the theory that they 
were uncertain about the ultimate decision. 

Some of their statements are quite colour- 
less. ‘From the King’s villeins of 
the King has no geld.” ‘‘ The King’s vil- | 


In another version of the Inquest for 
Wiltshire the villeins on the comital manors 
are stated in marginal additions to have 
rendered no geld. 

In the third version, these marginal state- 
ments have been embodied in the text. 

In these versions, the second and third, 
the stated totals of hidage include the 
comital manors. 

It has been inferred (Jones, ‘ Domesday 
for Wiltshire,” pp. 154, 162) that these 
variations show a difference of date, though 
it is clear that the three versions relate to 
the same levy of geld. But the evidence of 
date (chiefly lying in the notice that some 
arrears have lately been paid up) is conflict- 
ing. And, as regards the point I am at 
present discussing, I think the variations are 
sufficiently explained by the differences of 
opinion as to whether the villeins’ claim 
would be ultimately allowed. 

In Somerset and Dorset the method of the 


leins retained the geld.”’ In other, cases the | scribe who compiled the third version of the 
geld is “‘ behind ” (retro.). Again, in others | Inquest for Wiltshire was followed. The 
the amount is included in the cash total that |demesne lands are included in the King’s 
is stated to be still due from the Hundred. | exemption; the villein lands are accounted 


A curious result of the uncertainty is pre- ‘for among the defaults, with variations of 


served for us by the three different versions phrasing which | plainly show the uncer- 
we have of the Geld Inquest for Wiltshire. tainty of the scribes whether their geld was 
We might naturally suppose that when the recoverable. } ; 
scribe begins his account with the state- In Devon, from various causes, there is 
ment that in the Hundred he is dealing great difficulty in explaining the treatment 
with there are so many hides, we have a Of the matter. But an examination of the 
fixed and recognized assessment, probably entries has convinced me that the scribes 
of some duration; though the frequent simply treated the whole hidage of the 
absence of round figures shows that varia- | comital manors as exempt. The manors 
tions have at some time occurred. ‘were not omitted altogether, as was neces- 
But the case of Wiltshire indicates that in | Sarily the case with the unhidated lands of 
fact this preliminary statement is not a/| King Edward 3 _their entire hidage was in- 
record of a standard, but merely a total of | cluded in the King’s exemption for demesne. 
the figures of detail which follow: a total | Thus no statement as to the villein holdings 
which in modern accounts would be found he nie among the defaults. , 
at the foot. | This has caused Mr. Reichel, in the various 
One of the three versions of the Inquest | papers he has contributed tothe Transactions 
gives quite different totals for the Hundreds of the Devon Association, much perplexity, 
from those of the other two copies ; and on 2nd he resorts to ingenious conjectures to 
examination it is found that the difference | account for the figures of royal exemption. 
is caused by the entire omission from the But I believe that in many cases at least the 
statement of the manors formerly held by @bove simple explanation will suffice. 
the family of Godwin. They are thus placed! In Cornwall yet another course was 
in the same position as the old royal endow- | adopted. From royal lands in custody of 
ments inherited by William from the Con- ‘Baldwin, Sheriff of Devon, Walter de 
fessor, which, being mostly never hidated, | Clavilla and Gotselm, ‘‘the King has not 
have necessarily no effect on the figures. | the geld.” The totals due are noted at the 
In this copy of the Inquest, neither the end of the Geld Inquest (Exon Domesday, 
King’s demesne is entered as exempt nor in vol. iv., Additamenta, p. 67). On com- 


the villein lands as in arrear—the whole is) parison of figures it becomes plain that 
simply ignored. 


‘these statements of hidage and of geld 
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correspond with the sum of the villein lands | 
on the manors jformerly held by Harold and | 
by Brihtric. Thus, here again, the villein | 
holders have not paid, though the form of | 
the entries at first disguises the fact. | 

J. A. RUTTER. | 

Elizabethan House, Fore Street, 
Totnes, Devon. 


A CURIOSITY OF ENDEAVOUR. | 
PECULIARITIES of temperament have led men 


into many strange fields of endeavour, but a 
more curious method of instruction or 
evolution it would be difficult to find than | 
a little work entitled ‘Symbolical Illus- | 
tration,’ by F. Brodribb. 

Possibly the only extant copy is now in 
my possession, since it is a manuscript 
work, bound in quarter calf, marbled in the 
conventional fashion of a century ago. The 
amount of labour represented is very great, 
and it is strange that it should have ap- 


Was he some queer kind of occultist, 
whose aim was to bring out the significance 
of his peculiar symbolism by spreading it 
abroad and making it popular? This 
does not seem to be the case, because the 
book bears no indication of ever having been 
reproduced. 

Was he perhaps inventing a new system 
of teaching elementary history ? Did he 
think that, once the idea of symbols had 
been inculcated, they would be more 
easily memorized than the fact without 
its symbolical illustration ? If so, he was 
wrong, for the fact would have to lie within 
the content of the consciousness before 
the symbol could be appreciated. 

Perhaps neither of these explanations is 
‘correct. It may be that friend Brodribb 
_was a revivalist. He may have wished to 
make writing more expressive, and his 
‘invention of symbolism may have been, 
_to his mind, a step in this direction. The 
'book may be an example of a system 
‘of pictorial writing which he desired to 


peared to anyone that any useful purpose make general. But all speculation regarding 


could be served by the undertaking. 
The symbolical illustrations contained in 


‘this curiosity of endeavour is now fruit- 
less. 


the book represent various outstanding! Many years since Brodribb must have 
occurrences in the history of England, }een gathered to his fathers, and he has 


but they are certainly as symbolical as their 


omitted to include in this small volume, 


author claims. The only difficulty is that probably the result of his life’s work, a key 


anyone who does not possess the key to the. 


to his method. It is therefore only as an 


method of symbolism must find these extraordinary product of an unconven- 


drawings difficult to interpret. The 
studies are not uniform and the symbolism 
is therefore limited. When the idea under- 
lying a few of the pictures has been grasped, 
the author appears to adopt a new system 
quite arbitrarily. 

Mainly the figure of a man is represented 
by a rod or line, and his rank is indicated | 
by the hat or head-dress peculiar to his. 
class. For instance, a bishop is indicated 


tional and apparently purposeless intelli- 

gence that the little volume can interest 

a modern mind. G. E. FussEety. 
70, Josephine Avenue, Brixton Hill, S.W.2. 


SMITHFIELD, LoNDON: BIBLIOGRAPHY.— 
This area of about three acres just outside 
the north-west extremity of the City walls 


by a line capped by a mitre, or a king by has a _ considerable bibliography dealing 
a crown. The death of a king is almost with the Priory of St. Bartholomew and 
invariably shown by a broken line with an/ its derivatives, the Church, the Hospital, 
inverted crown on the ground beside it. Bartholomew Fair, the Cattle Market, 
It is curious that almost the only difference Meat and Provision Markets, &c. Their 


from this rule is the death of the Conqueror, 
which is represented by a riderless horse 
in addition to these ordinary symbols. 


The spectacle of Canute rebuking his’ 


flattering courtiers is shown by means of an 
empty chair set before the waves and a 
few lines with helmets. It is inq-ossible 
to conceive why the chair should be un- 
occupied, but it is perhaps more impossible 
to discover the complete aim of the author 
of this ‘ Symbolical Illustration.’ 


‘interest is so great that they have been the 
| subjects of some exceilent volumes, but no 
| writer in recent years has attempted a 
history of Smithfield, and so far as I am 
aware there is only one little book on the 
subject, sufficiently scarce to be wanting 
from several public libraries claiming com- 
pleteness in such literature. Published 
about 1848 as the first instalment of ‘ Wil- 
loughby’s London Library of Amusement 
‘and Instruction’ (Willoughby and Co., 


| 
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26, Smithfield), ‘The History of Smithfield, 
by Thomas Gaspey, appeared in green 
paper covers at €d., or bound in blue cloth, 
title gilt, at 1s. Its pagination is, frontis- 
piece, title (verso blank), and text, pp. 
1-99 (advt. on p. 100). 12mo. The paper- 
cover issue is rather fuller; the text extends 


to pp. 104; a list of contents and engravings | 


is provided on pp. iii. and iv. A small 


folding picture plan, ‘A map of Smithfield | 
and its Neighbourhood in the Time of Eliza- | 
beth about the Year 1563, is given in 


both issues and the text is identical, with 
the exception of the omissions noted. To 
illustrate the comprehensiveness of this little 
work I transcribe the contents :— 


Chap. I.—Smithfield in the twelfth, thirteenth | 
and fourteenth centuries—Its origin—Used as | 
a place of execution—Origin of Bartholomew | 


Fair—Meeting of the rebels in Smithfield—_ 
Death of Wat Tyler. : 
Chap. Il.—History of St. Bartholomew’s | 


Hospital—Sketch of the life of Rahere—Execu- | 


tion of Bradley for heresy. 

Chap. II1I.—Burning of the Witch of Eye 
Trial of John Lambert—His execution. 

Chap. IV.—Martyrdom of Ann Askew, John 
Adams, John Lacels, and Nicholas Beleman in 
Smithfield. 

Chap. V.—Smithfield in the sixteenth century— 
Its increasing importance. 

- VI.—Smithfield in the seventeenth 
century—Disorders in Bartholomew Fair—Dura- 
tion of the fair limited to three days. 

Chap. VII.—Christ’s Hospital—Its origin— 
Bishop Ridley—His efforts for its establishment. 

Chap. VIII.—Endowment of Christ’s Hospital— 
Death of its. royal founder—Rebuilt in 1675— 
Its description. 

Chap. IX.—Appearance of Smithfield during 
Bartholomew Fair—Endeavours to remove it— 
Some account of the Court of Pie Poudre. 

hap. X.—Form of Proclamation for opening 
the fair—Present appearance of Smithfield— 
Its supply—Concluding remarks. 

There are omissions from the list of topics 
and the author has only endeavoured 
to write a popular résumé, but the book 
has a distinct interest and it would be an 
advantage for some one to attempt a volume 
on the same comprehensive plan. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Lone Marriep Lirr.—Edward Anderson, 
of Glanton, Northumberland, born 1611, 
died November, 1719, aged 108 years. Jane, 
his wife, died January, 1719, aged 100 years, 
having been married to her husband 83 
years. She died the same day on which 
they were married, viz., the Epiphany. Is 
not this something of a record ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
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un produit de vimmortel Eclipse. 


| CHARLES X. AS A PIONEER OF ENGLISH 
/HoRSE-RACING IN FRrance.—It is not 
'generally known that King Charles X., 
|when Comte d’Artois, was the carliest 
|regular purchaser of English race-horses 
in France, and his subsequent most for- 
midable rival was the father of the future 
Louis Philippe, ‘Roi des _ Frangais.’ 
Frédéric Masson, in his chapter ‘ Les Courses 
en France,’ in the volume ‘ Jadis’ (Panis, 
Ollendorff, 1905), says :— 

Les premiéres écuries qu’on voit paraitre sont 
celles d’abord du comte d’Artois et du duc de 
Chartres. Les couleurs du _ comte 
d’Artois sont vert pomme galonné de rose, du 
| duc de Chartres noir galonné de rose. . . . 
| <A Fontainbleau, aux courses du 13 novembre 
(1776), le comte d’Artois a payé 1,700 louis 
le cheval qui doit porter ses couleurs King Pippin, 
par Turf et Cygnet. Le due de Chartres n’a 
payé un moindre prix son champion Glow Worm, 
Les paris sont 
ouverts et le notaire Clos Dufresnoy a déja 3,800 
louis de consignés, compris le petit écu que 
Louis XVI. risque sur King Pippin. 

Le grand jour arrive. Dans le pavillon de la 
Reine, une grande table est servie, couverte 
d’une ample collation, au pillage d’une troupe 
de jeunes gens indignement vétus et faisant un 
bruit a ne pas s’entendre. Le comte d’Artois 
court du haut en bas, se désolant quand il perd, 
se livrant a des joies pitoyables quand il gagne, 
s’élancant dans la foule du peuple pour aller 
encourager postillons ou jaquets”’ et il 
présente a la Reine celui qui a gagné une course. 
Mais c’est le jockey de Glow Worm qu’il présente, 
car King Pippin est outrageusement battu. 

The Due de Chartres, who afterwards 
became the revolutionary Duc d’Orléans 
(Philippe Egalité), was subsequently the 
bitterest enemy of both the Comte d’ Artois 
and the unfortunate Louis XVI., and after 


_the Revolution of 1830, Charles X. had to 


leave France to make way for his son, 
the Orleanist King Louis Philippe. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


MARRIAGES (see 12 8. v. 262 ; viii. 188, 367, 
468).—In continuation of my Notes at the 
above references, the following may be 
found useful :— 

At Quebec, 1687, Antoine de la Mothe 
(born 1661), Sieur de Cadillac, married 
Maria A., dau. of Denis Guyon. 

At Montreal, 1745, Joseph Coulon, son of 
Nicolas Coulon, Sieur de Villiers, married 
Anne, dau. of Jean P. Soumande. 

At New York, 1651, Augustine Herman, 
married Jane Varlett. 

At New York, 1686, John Archer, married 
Sarah Odell. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 
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SUSSEX AND SurRREY Diatecr Worps 


AND PHRASES (see 12 S. viii. 481).—A good | 
many of these words and phrases are in| 


common use in Nottinghamshire and neigh- 


bouring counties, and some, [ venture to. 


say, all over Engiand. The following I have 
heard familiarly in the county named :— 
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but why should we 
have two hideous words, when perhaps even 
one is unnecessary ? Would not dogmatism 
do? 

At p. 210 the author writes of ‘‘ Swedish 
families with innumerous children.” Why 
‘this unnecessary new Latinism?  In- 


Allowance, ormore commonly ‘lowance. Usually | numerable is a much more musical word. 


it means beer given in return for some special | 


service, but it may include victuals. 
Bergamy pears : bergamot pears. 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BATHWOMEN.—It is well known that in 


Bright as bright. This form of speech is the public baths in Sweden there are women 


common With many adjectives. 
First off : first. 
Forelong : before long. 
Gahmy : (pronounced gawmy) sticky. 


attendants who wash the visitors from head 


'to foot, be they male or female. Travellers 
|in Sweden who read ‘N. & Q.’ may be in- 


Hap (=happen): perhaps; as “ Happen I | terested to be reminded that the same cus- 


shall ? 
Plat : a plot of grass ; usually as grass-plat. 
Postes (disyllable), often as poses. 


| tom existed in Homeric times. 


Tov Semel Supat ovoav kali xpioav €Aaip 


Shackle about. This seems allied to our (Od. viii. 454). So true is it that there is 


shacking about, idling. Another form of the 
word is shucky, idle. A nickname of a labourer | 


nothing new under the sun. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


on my father’s farm was ‘“‘Shucky Jack.” A) 2, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


man always at a loose end is called a “‘ shackbag.” | 


Spindly : said of anything that seems to have | 


run up beyond its strength ; tall but weakly. 

Shatter: said of corn that sheds its grain. 

Strangely : very much ; as “ strangely put out.” 
Several of these are heard in Lincolnshire, 
In that county alone have I heard flash as a 
name for a pool of water. “‘ The Flash”’ is 
the address of an old friend of mine. 

How’s yourself”; “of no account” ; 
“Scotch fiddle”; “slug’’; ‘“‘vally”’; 
“whop”; and a few other of the list at 
the above reference one hears almost every- 
where. It is strange that the flower names, 
“Jady’s smock” and “ milkmaids,”’ are 
not to be found in dialect dictionaries. 
They are bothin the‘ O.E.D. C. B. 


“OPINIONATION”: INNUMEROUS.’’—- 
‘Main Street,’ by Sinclair Lewis (‘‘ first 
printing, October, 192°’; ‘‘ eighteenth 
printing, March, 1921”’’), has been hailed 
In some reviews as an epoch-making novel. 
It is undoubtedly clever, though written 
very often in a phraseology which few 
people on this side of the Atlantic can be 
quite certain that they understand. The 
use of dialect and slang, however, is one 


thing, and the coining of new English words | 


quite another. The two words at the head 


of this note will serve for examples. The - 


author, at p. 183, says that the heroine 
‘ sought to dismiss all the of inionation of an 
insurgent era ’’ ; and at p. 196 he refers to her 
intention not to have children till she could 
afford them as “‘ this sacrifice to her opiniona- 
tion.” What does “ opinionation mean ? 


Presumably the same as the hideous word 


| APPRECIATION OF CHEDDAR CHEESE IN 
| 1681.—In the Historical MSS. Commission’s 
Report on the MSS. of the Duke of Portland 
extracts are given from a MS. describing a 
journey from Oxford to Cambridge by 
Thos. Baskerville in May, 1681, to which 
|are attached some rhymes, called proverbs, 
‘of which the following are the first twelve 
lines :— 

A Dunstable lark and straw hats. 

An Essex calf, St. Albans straw tankards and 

pots, 

A Cheddar cheese, 

A Warfleet oyster. 

Herefordshire cyder, 

Derby ale. 

An Ock eel. 

A March hare, 

A. Whitney blanket, 

A. Flanders mare. 

A. Lancashire lass, 

And Hampshire honey is current goods for your 

money. 
R. HepGER WALLACE. 


FirE AT SANTIAGO CATHEDRAL IN SPRING, 
1921.—As far as I am aware no English 
newspaper, religious or profane, considered 
that it had readers of sufficient culture and 
intelligence to care for details of a catas- 
trophe which The Times glanced at through 
Le Matin and Le Petit Parisien, and assured 
‘us that the event had prostrated with grief 
‘the octogenarian archbishop “‘ Cardinal de 
Herrera de la Iglesia”—‘‘de la Iglesia” 
_should have been translated, of the Church. 
' The burning of one of the departments of 
Harrods Stores would have gained greater 
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attention and been treated as a maiter to be 
more completely deplored. 

Years hence, archzeologists may ask ‘ N. & Q.” 
to tell them exactly what did happen: it 
may be easier to make a record now than 
it will be then. I am quite sure that every- 
body who has been at Compostela, and who 
happens to have heard of the firing of its 
** magnifical ” shrine, will be glad to have 
details. I think .The Times said the Pan- 
theon had been destroyed. 

St. SwirHrn. 


Queries, 


_ WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE ORIGIN OF FEEDING OXEN WITH 


Om CakE.—In ‘Georgical Essays,’ by A. 
Hunter, vol. v., 1804, there is a note by Mr. , 
I. Bannister on “The Origin of Feeding | 
Oxen with Oil Cake,” the first three sentences | 
are as follows :— | 
The use of oil cake for fattening oxen owes its | 
rise to accident, from whence many other valuable | 
discoveries date their origin. About 70 years 
ago [? 1734] some cakes, which is the substance | 
remaining after the oil is pressed out, had been | 
flung on a meadow by the proprietor of a lin-| 
seed oil mill for manure, the only purpose this 
refuse of the mill was at that time supposed 
capable of answering. In this meadow, some 
horned cattle were then feeding, and the grass | 
being short, they were tempted to taste of the 
cake, which after a few days proved so agree- 
able to their. palates that it was devoured by) 
them with great avidity. 
Are there any references which will, 
substantiate this statement, or will indi-| 
cate when the refuse from crushing oil seeds | 
was first considered to be suitable for feeding | 
cattle, either in Great Britain or on the 
continent ? R. HEDGER WALLACE. 


. GLEANING BY THE PooR.—In ‘ The New) 
Farmers’ Calendar, 4th ed, 1802 (the) 
preface dated April 28, 1800), the writer 
says :— 

Gleaning by the Poor was formerly held to 
be a right depending upon ancient custom, but 
within these few years such right has been 
abrogated, as will appear by reference to the. 
trials in the court of King’s Bench; and it was 
imdubitably an act of patriotism in the farmer 
who tried the cause, since not only the frauds 
of the practice were continual and enormous, 


but the principle itself was vicious. The glean- 
ing field was a school for juvenile thieves, as I 
have observed in too many instances.” 

What was the case and decision referred 
to above ? R. HeDGER WALLACE. 


Murray.—Alexander Murray was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School in Feb. 7, 
1778 ; Charles Murray, born in June 7, 1804, 
was admitted in Jan., 1819, and John. 
Murray in Oct., 1778. I should be glad to 
obtain any information about these Murrays. 

G. F. R. B. 


MusGRAVE.—George Musgrave was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School in Jan., 
1752, aged 12,and Richard Musgrave in 
Oct., 1727, aged 13. Particulars of their 
parentage and respective careers are wanted. 

G. F. R. B. 


H. Croucu, ArtTist.—Where can I find 
some account of H. Crouch, nineteenth- 
century artist ? The name does not appear 
in the D.N.B., nor in Boase’s ‘ Modern Eng- 
lish Biography,’ nor in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Painters.’ P. J. ANDERSON. 


Hoscors.— 

1678, November 1, Edinburgh.—Order by the 
Earl ot Linlithgow to the Earl of Mar for all 
officers in regiments using pikes . . . I have 
sent for all the officers of the King’s regement to 
acquent them with ane order that I have given for 
ther carying all hoscoes when they are togither, 
and at other tymes only thes upon guarde.”’ Hist. 
MSS. Com. Report on MSS. of Earl of Mar and 
Kellie, p. 210. 

What are hoscoes ? 

P. J. ANDERSON. 


Kinps or Breap In A.D. 1266.—The 
Statute ‘ Assisa Panis et Cervisize ”’ provides 
for the weights to be given in various kinds 
of bread as follows :— 

“When a quarter of wheat is sold for xiid. 
then Wasiel Bread of a Farthing, shall weigh vil. 


and xvi. s. 
But Bread Cocket of a Farthing, of the same 


| Corn and Bultel, shall weigh more than Wastel by 


iis. (olidos) . Bread made into a Simnel shall 
weigh iis. less than Wastel. Bread made of the 
whole Wheat shall weigh a Cocket and a half, so 
that a Cocket shall weigh more than a Wastel by 


Bread of Treet (Trait in the Latin) shall weigh 
ji Wastels. 

When a Quarter of Wheat is sold for xviiid. their 
Wastel Bread of a Farthing white and well baked 
shall weigh ivl. xs. viiid. and so on for every ad- 
vance of 6d. per Quarter. 

Where can I obtain an explanation ? 

W. S. B. H. 
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PasToRAL 1799, Sir 
Joseph Banks, P.R.S., suggested the above 
as a desideration to those who attempted | 
to improve the breed of sheep; not for, 
their own wear but as a label for their, 
fleecy charges.’’ No mark, he said, had;then | 
been thought of by means of which sheep) 
without horns could be distinguished with | 
certainty from each other during the whole. 
course of their lives, except by cutting end 
maiming their ears, which at best only. 
divided them into classes without parti-| 
cularizing each sheep from the rest. <Ac- 
cordingly he had made in Birmingham 
some flattened wire rings, or rather fetter- 
shaped loops of rustless metal, either 
jointed like a woman’s ear-ring, or made 
of an elastic metal. They were attached 
by meaus of a hole pierced in the sheep’s 
ear. Each Joop was stamped with figures, 
eg., 9999 signifying a sheep lambed im the | 
year 1799, and the 999th sheep marked 
that year. A large number were supplied | 
to Sir Joseph, who expected a great demand | 
for them, since it was variously estimated | 
that there were 10 to 17 sheep to a man in 
England. He first brought them to public 
notice ati Lewes Fair in July, 1799. Did 
they ever come into general use ? 

A.W. 


HARTLEPOOL CANAL.—Who was Sir John 


TantTaRyY Bosus.—I should be much 
obliged if any reader could explain the origin 
and meaning of this phrase. SALMO. 


“To Go To Warwick.’—What is the 
origin of the phrase “‘to go to Warwick,” 
in the sense of coming to a quarrel? It is 
frequently to be heard in Sussex. 

C. H. H. 


CATEATON STREET, LoNDoN.—This street 
is given as the address of several merchants 
in Roger lestrange’s ‘A Collection of the 
Names of the Merchants living in and about 
the City of London, 1677. Can someone 


please indicate the location of this street ? 


EpwarbD FULLER. 


Otp EnciuisH NAMES oF GiIRLS.—In a 
book of travel in England, written by one of 
our clergy a few years ago, is a copy of a 
strange epitaph in the church at Campden, 
Gloucestershire. A list of the dead man’s 
children is given, including two which are 
new to me (both of girls). They are ‘‘ Mose- 
lyn” and ‘ Gizzey Gamme.” 

What are they in modern English ? 

WILLIAM ABBATT. 

Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Dvuatyerr.—About 1875 there was domi- 
ciled in Paris a Russian named Duatyeff, 


H. Duval, who in 1764 (see Rees Cyclo-| or a person passing as & Russian and going 
pedia, article Canals) paid for the making by the name of Duatyeff. Over that 
of the above canal, the existence of which has signature he contributed to various perio- 
just been re-discovered ? 'dicals in Paris articles of varying length 
Is anything known of a ‘‘ manuscript} and some prose fictions in the nature of 
Treatise which has been prepared short stories. Translations of some of his 
intended for separate publication (perhaps articles and tales appeared in various 
extending to two volumes in Octavo) on American periodicals about 1875. I have 
the Principles and Present state of Canals, been able to identify but one: a tale or 
River navigation, .Railways, &c., in the | article called ‘The Lion-Killer’ (from the 
United Kingdom by John Farcy, late of French of Duatyeff), by Mary Wager 
Woburn Beds., now of Upper Crown Street Fisher, printed in St. Nicholas for Dec., 
Westminster (February, 1806),” or of the 1877, volume v., pp. 78-81. 
author, John Farey? This treatise is Now I can find nothing about anyone 
the source of Rees’s information. jnamed Duatyeff in any work of reference 
F. E. Rowtanp. likely to tell about a writer domiciled in 
15, Friar Terrace, Hartlepool. Paris about 1875 and passing as a Russian. 
/Can any of your readers give any light on 
Ww G C pee |the questions as to who he was, where he 
| came from, what were the dates of his birth 
me the niger and full particulars of the! and death (if he is not yet alive) and what 
_ the “ Warrington Gang ” in 1806, he wrote and where it was published ? 
offe, their execution for I should be greatly obliged for any in- 
nces on August 23 of the same year? §4)mation. Epwarp L. Waite. 
R. D. WHITTENBURY-KAYE. 
Newchurch, Culcheth. 


1,228, Mount Royal Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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Burr Woman.—On taking duty in a West 
Country church recently, I was told by the 
sexton that various matters were attended 
to by the butt woman. 

The term seemed unknown and unused 
in the place except by the sexton. I should 
be glad to know the meaning of the word 
and also whether this is a local description. 

PoRCUS MARINUS. 


ANN Hatuaway.—Are any portraits of 
her, or of any of her family, known, and in 
whose possession, ? 
any well-known painter or by local Warwick- 
shire artists ? In the possession of a lady 
in Hampshire are two half-length portraits 
in oil, on canvas, of girls, one in tight-fitting 
pink dress showing a good deal of bust, 
the other in looser dark blue gown, both cut 
low at the neck; both the girls: have 
darkish hair drawn back. By tradition long 
handed down in the lady’s family these 
portraits are of Ann Hathaway and her 
sister. What foundation there is for this 
belief is not known. WINTON. 


GEORGE WaTESON became Rector of 
Millbrook, Beds, in 1684 and was deprived 
in 1690. Was he one of the Non-jurors ? 
A Rev. George Wateson appears to have 
lived in Ampthill and died about 1740. Any 
information as to George Wateson, Rector 
of Millbrook, will be very welcome. 

Harry P. Poriarp. 

Millbrook, Beds. 


Epwarp CorsBouLp.-—Was he any rela- 
tion to Richard and Henry Corbould? I 
have a water-colour depicting a highway- 
man standing by a chaise door holding an 
unconscious girl in his arms, dated 1837, 
and signed Edward Corbould. This would 
show him to have been a contemporary of 
both Richard and Henry. Cc. G. N. 


Fricut Barr AND Barr.—I have two 
vases marked with the crown and the letters 
F.B.B. below, impressed, without colour ; 
one is painted by J. Callowhill and the other 
by J. Rushton. Chatiers (p. 796, ed. 1912) 
gives B.F.B. with crown above, 1807 to 1813. 
and Flight Barr and Barr (in italies), 1829 to 
1840, and does not mention either of the 
painters. I should be glad of any informa- 


tion which would point to the date of the 
vases, and any particulars as to the painters. 
COGN: 


And if there are, by 


De VALERA.—Your reviewer of ‘ Memorias 
Antiguas Historiales del Peru’ (12 S. viii. 
'440) mentions Blas Valera, natural son of 


'Don Luis de Valera and an Indian woman, 
who was born about 1540 and became a 


Jesuit and a prolific author. 

Can the descent of our present day 
notorious Irish agitator be traced back to 
this family? If not, can one of your 


‘readers give us the true descent of the 


present day Mr. de Valera? It would in- 
terest many. W. DEL Court. 
47, Blenheim Crescent, W. 11. 


JAMES CHALMERS.—George Chalmers, 
the author of ‘ Caledonia,’ left in manuscript 
a history of printing in Scotland which has 
never been ptiblished although almost ready 
for the printer. For facts and 
book-titles he was greatly indebted 
to a James Chalmers, who appears to have 
resided in London and collected his notes 
from both printed sources and_ public 
records. These notes are still in existence, 
written in a fine hand and bound in two 
large quarto volumes. Where can any 
information be obtained about this James 
Chalmers ? W. J.C. 


WANTED :—BURNET: COFFIN: COLLETON: 
Sir AntHony Barcitay.— 

1. The name of the livings held by Rev. 
William Burnet, son of William Burnet, 
Governor of New York, and grandson of 
Bishop Gilbert Burnet. 

2. Did Jonathan Perrie Coffin (Inner 
Temple, 1788, and Middle Temple, 1796) 
practise at the Bar in England? Date of 
death also wanted. 

3. What was the family connexion be- 
tween John Colleton (Middle Temple, 1703), 
son and heir of James Colleton, Barbadoes, 
and the Colleton family in South Carolina ? 

4. Date of Sir Anthony Barclay’s appoint- 


‘ment as British Consul in New York and 


date and place of death. 
BrioGRAPHER. 


BRANDENBURGH Hovse, Furnam.—An 
inscription on the back of an old oil paint- 
ing of the interior of a stable reads: “The 
Duke of Buckingham’s collection of Mor- 
lands, June, 1832. Brandenburgh House, 
‘Fulham. I cannot trace this house on any 
available London map. Where is, or was, 
it situated ? M. B. 
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Replies. 


GLADSTONE ON DANTE. 
(12 S. v. 122.) 
Ir is only fair to many kind correspon- 
dents to inform them, through the medium 
of ‘N. & Q.’, that exhaustive enquiries 
have proved that the Right Hon. W. E. 


Gladstone did not write an article entitled, 


‘The Natural History of Dante.’ Canon 
Vaughan’s article on ‘The Birds of Dante’ 
appeared in The Churchman of May, 1894, 
and in The Nineteenth Century of June, 
1892, there is an article by Mr. Gladstone 
entitled ‘Did Dante study in Oxford ?’ 
Possibly this may have given rise to the 
statement, made to me by a friend, which 
lead me to insert my original query in 
‘N. & Q.’ I may add that Dr. Paget Toyn- 
bee, author of ‘ Britain’s Tribute to Dante 
in Literature and Art.’ knows of no such 
paper by Mr. Gladstone. 
HucuH 8. GLADSTONE. 


“Strate Room”’=A PassENGER’s CABIN 
(12 8. i. 307, 475; v. 104).—From the ex- 
tracts supplied by Mr. RoBert PIERPOINT 
and Mr. ALBERT MATTHEWS at the last two 
references, it is, 1 think, pretty clear that 
the American use of the word “state 
room ”’ as a passenger’s cabin did not become 
general till the early years of the nineteenth 
century; though the citation from Hodg- 
son’s ‘ Letters from North America’ anti- 
cipates the ‘N.E.D.’s’ first example by 
sixteen, years. 

The accommodation described in the 
aforesaid extracts, howev_r, points plainly 
to it being that belonging to the officers of 
amerchant ship, which had been leased for 
the nonce to private individuals for a 
monetary consideration ; that the said rooms 
were not regularly so reserved, and that the 
temporary tenants were only using nautical 
terminology when they called such apart- 
ments state rooms’’: th? possessive 
pronoun, being here employed in a vague 
and indefinite sense, as when an editor 
speaks of ‘‘our author,’ ‘‘ our readers,” 
&c. Naturally enough a passenger of the 
rank of the Hon. Mrs. Adams might so 
enlarge on the advantages she possessed : 
the more so as she at the same time uses 
“cabin” in its two ordinary meanings: 
of a saloon and a sleeping berth. That. 
the good ship Active was nothing more) 
than an Atlantie cargo boat, on which some 


|dozen people were making the trip to 
| Europe, is disclosed by the vivid account 
the ambassador’s wife gives of the many 
discomforts encountered on the occasion, 
““when the whole ship is at our service, 
it is little better than a prison.” The vessel 
was deeply loaded with oil and potash, 
the former leaking, the latter smoking, 
while the passengers’ quarters were so 
filthy that Mrs. Adams had personally to 
organize measures for making them habi- 
table. The captain was at best a rough 
diamond, but the cook figures as “a great, 
dirty, lazy negro, with no more knowledge 
of cooking than a savage,” who would 
dish up the pork with the bristles on, and 
serve a pair of fowls before the roast beef, 
the potatoes not being produced till 
the meal was nearly over. 

Regular passenger service between the 
United States and England was not put on a 
proper worfing basis apparently till after 
the war of 1812. Even before systematic 
emigration set in the number of passengers 
from America was insignificant compared 
with the throng of new-comers and others 
who contrived to find their way westwards. 
Mrs. H. P. Fairbairn, a sociological writer, 
affirms :—‘* The second period [of immigra- 
tion] from 1783 to 1820 marks the beginning 
of national life. It was a period of small 
immigration, and closes with the year in 
which federal statistics were first collected” 
(‘ Immigration,’ p. 28). 

It may be safely assumed that in the 
meantime sleeping accommodation had 
greatly improved on American coasting and 
river boats; and as the better class cabins 
were decorated and distinguished by the 
names of the different States, like the 
chief bed rooms in hotels in those days 
(see 12 S. i. 307), the name state room, 
though not originating thus, would be likely 
to owe its diffusion and vogue to this means. 
Mr. Matthews admits that such a tradition 
has long existed in America, so there must 
be some good ground for the belief. At 
any rate, I would rather accept this view 
than think the term owed its adoption 
chiefly to its somewhat grandiose tone 
and character. N.. W.. 

Berkeley, Cal. 


HORSE-RIDING RECORDS (12 8. viii. 509 ; 
ix. 32, 56).—See “Endurance Tests for 
Horses ”’ in The Times, Nov. 12, 1920. Among 
other items is an account of 50 miles a 
day for five days done in Sussex by Arab 
horses. W. BRADBROOK. 
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THE YEAR 1000 a.p. (12 8. viii. 369,/0n King Robert of France?) the vague 
438, 455.)—It seems a pity that Mr. T./ statement attributed to this unnamed 
Percy ARMSTRONG (12 8. viii. 438) should Council of 909 is valueless. In any case 
state so boldly that “there is no truth” it has nothing to do with the year 1000 in 
in M. de Pas’s views on this question, for! particular, but with the idea of the Second 
his note indicates that he possesses neither | Advent, which has occupied the minds of 
acquaintance with the recent literature of | all earnest Christians, from St. Paul down- 
the subject nor ability to distinguish be-| wards, in general. This is also the case 
tween primary and secondary historical| with the Hermit of Thuringia: here again 
authorities. vague foreboding is all that can be dis- 

During the last fifty years considerable | cerned and the year 1000 is not so much 
attention has been paid to this story byj;as hinted at. Add to this the Hermit 
continental scholars, among whom may be! appears for the first time in Tritheim’s 
mentioned P. Orsi in ‘ Rivista Storica Ital-| ‘Annales Hirsaugiensium,’ which saw the 
iana,’ vol. 4 (1888), H. von Eicker in ‘ For- | light in 1514. It is as if one quoted Mr. 
schungen zur deutscher Geschicht,’ vol. 23; Armstrong as a contemporary authority 
(1883) and F. Plain in ‘ Revues des Questions | for the Battle of Agincourt ! 
historiques > (1873). The gist of the con-| ‘A sermon preached in Paris in 990.” 
clusion at which they have independently} This is vague indeed and shows clearly 
and unanimously arrived is as follows :—/ that Mr. Armstrong has taken all his autho- 
The statement that as the thousandth year | rities at second or third hand. I presume, 
from the Incarnation approached a uni- however, that the sermon is that mentioned 
versal panic swept over Western Europe, by Abbo, Abbot of Fleury (x 1004) 
is first found in Baronius’ ‘Annales Eccle- jn his ‘Libra  Apologeticus’ (Migne. 
siastici,’ 1605. It was extensively propa- ‘ Patrologia latina,’ vol. cxxxix.). Here Abbo 
gated; partly for controversial purposes, says that as a youth (i.e., before 970) he 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen-| heard a sermon on Antichrist. His words 
turies by Michelet, Sismondi, Hallam, and are: ‘‘ De fine quoque mundi coram populo 
others, and William MRobertson’s ‘ Table. sermonem in Ecclesia Parisiorum adole- 
of the Progress of Society’ in his history scentulus audivi quod statim finito mille 
of Charles V. (1769) is probably chiefly | annorum numero <Antichristi adveniret et 
responsible for the widespread nature of. non longo post tempora universale judi- 
the error. In point of fact the story is cium succediret.” Even taking for granted 
not found in the Middle Ages at all. None) that the preacher was basing his remarks on 
of the great universal histories, such as} Revelations xx. 3and 4 (though Abbo does 
Vincent of Beauvais’s ‘Speculum historiale’ not say so) there is nothing to show that he 
(thirteenth century), or even ‘Herimannus | was referring to the year 1000 from the 
Augiensis’ (x 1054) ‘Chronicon de Sex Incarnation, nor is there any exact state- 
Aetatibus Mundi’ mentions it. Nor do any | ment either here or in the Bible (e.g., Rev. 
of the chroniclers of the late tenth or early | xx, 3) as to when the thousand years began. 
eleventh centuries in Italy, Germany, or| ‘The reference to Godellus is an unfortunate 
France. It is not found in any of the) one, In the first place the chronicle which 
contemporary lives, 7.¢., those written by goes under his name did not appear till 
persons intimate with their hero, such as| 173, I have not examined the original 
Thangman’s * Vita S. Bernwardi, Episcopi | manuscript (Bibl. Nat.man. lat. 4893), neither, 
Hildesheimensis Ecclesiz (x 1022), or Hel-|T suppose, has Mr. Armstrong. But. the 
gaudus’ ‘ Vita Roberti regis’ 1031); nor} extracts which Bougent prints (‘Receuil 
in any papal Bull, though some 150 are) des historiens des Gaules et de la France’ 
extant for the period 970-1000; nor) 262) gives not M. but MX. as the year 
in any of the acts of general or provincial | 5¢ anxiety. This, of course, knocks Mr. 
Councils of the late tenth century, num- Armstrong’s case on the eee suppose 
erous though these are, nor in any legal) that “Godellus” was quoting from Radul- 
documents, leases, wills, &c. phus Glaber, whose history extends from 

But let us turn to the evidence which Mr. | 987 to 1044, which shows that the year 
Armstrong produces in favour of the story.| 1010 marked an epoch because it was that 
In view of the fact that no late tenth cen-| jn which the Holy Sepulchre was rifled by 
tury Council mentions it (why did the Council | the Mad Caliph. A mere reference to 
of Rome in 998 inflict a ten years penance (GJaber’s work would show that the building 
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(not rebuilding) of the churches men-. 
tioned by him had begun before the year1000. 
And why, one might ask, did the King of 
France fortify Laon in 990 and Abbeville 
in 996 if the world was to end so soon ? 

Mr. Armstrong is still more unfortunate 
in his reference to charters, for he shows 
himse'f to be probably unacquainted with 
the contents of such documents. The 
term ‘“‘Appropinquante mundi termino” 
isa mere legal formulaand can be traced back 
at least as far as Gregory of Tours in the 
sixth century, and there are plenty of 
examples of its use in France in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, but few or none at the 
end of the tenth, though it is found again in | 
the eleventh: while in Italy it is not found | 
till after 1000, and in Germany not at all. The 
vague references to the opinions of a ‘modern 
writer’ in Mr. Armstrong’s last paragraph 
are obviously not worth powder and shot. 

BASKERVILLE. 

Crowsley Park, Henley-on-Thames. 


Strver Mepat: IpEnNTIFICATION (12 S. 
viii. 512, ; ix. 36).—This is a memorial coin or. 
medal, probably a coin, of Emerich Joseph | 
von Breitbach-Biirresheim, Archbishop of 
Mainz (Moguntinum), 1763-1774. Such 
coins were very common in Germany and. 
were known as sterbethaler. In the Adolph 
Meyer sale at Frankfurt-am-Main, 1894, 
there was, lot 2127, a } sterbethaler of this. 
Archbishop, 1774, with arms crowned on 
the obverse and an inscription on the reverse. | 
I have also seen in lists 1/6th and 1/12th 
thalers apparently of the same type. The 
weight will show what particular fraction of | 
the thaler the example mentioned by your | 
reader may be. The weight of the Im-) 
perial thaler of this period was about 
28 grammes (430 grains) and the Prussian 
thaler rather lighter, about 22 grammes 
(339 grains). Horace W. Monckton. 


For George I. of England please read 
reorge II. The full force of the title 
“Erzsandstreuer”’ is realized when we 
tfemember not only the privileges of the 
individual Electors, the King of Bohemia, 
eg., being Erzschenk, and the Elector of 
Brandenburg, Erzkimmerer, but that 
Brandenburg has been nicknamed the 
“Sandbiichse (sandkox) des  Heiligen 


Roémischen Reichs,” because of the char- 
acter of its soil. 
As a correspondent, at p. 36, was unable 


| Charles IT. 


to find Archbishop Emmerich in the ‘ Allge- 
meine Deutsche Biographie,’ it should be 
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said that his life is given under his Christian 
name, Emmerich; the page-heading being 
“Emmerich v. Mainz.”’ Bishops are elusive. 
For Joseph Butler’s works one has some- 
times to look in German catalogues under 
Durham. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Str Henry Price (12 S. ix. 32).—Is the 
Christian name Henry ascertained beyond 
any doubt ? If not, the name of the daugh- 


ter, Henrietta Maria, tempts one to suggest 


that Sir Herbert Price may be meant. For 
Sir Herbert, who died in 1677/8, see the 
account in G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete Baronetage,’ 


vol iii., pp. 18, 19. He was Master of the 


Household to Queen Henrietta Maria and 
afterwards to Charles II., and his wife 
Goditha, second daughter and coheir of Sir 


‘Henry Arden, of Park Hall, Co. Warwick, 


whom he married in or before 1641, was at 


one time Lady of the Privy Chamber to the 
Queen Mother (Henrietta Maria). 


Evelyn mentions Sir Herbert as taking 
part in the coronation procession of 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


TRANSPORTATIONS AFTER THE FORTY-FIVE 
(12 S. viii. 510; ix. 33)—Ther2 was some 
correspondence on this subject in the tenth 


'series of ‘N. & Q.’ At p. 66 of vol. iv., 


under the heading ‘ Jacobite Rebels,’ Mr. 
Gerald Fothergill mentioned the existence 
in the British Museum (Add. MS. 19,796) of a 
‘ List of Persons engaged in the Rebellion in 
Scotland, showing their Places of Abode, 
their Present Place of Residence, 1764,’ and 
added ‘‘ In my own MSS. I have lists of the 
political prisoners transported in 1716 to 
Virginia, Jamaica, Maryland, South Carolina, 
Antigua and St. Christopher’s. The total 
number of them is 623. My collections 


| show that in 1747 a still larger number of 


rebels were sent to the Leeward Islands, 
Jamaica, Maryland and Barbadoes.” 

In vol. viii. of the same series there were 
letters, at pp. 68, 135, 176, 235, 317, under the 
heading ‘ Highlanders ‘‘ Barbadosed ”’ after 
the 1715 and 1745 rebellions.’ At the first 
of these references Mr. J. Graham Cruick- 
shank, writing from the Audit Office, 
British Guiana, spoke of a copy of an “ In- 
denture ” in his possession “ signed by 127 
Jacobite prisoners, who apparently were sent 
to Barbadoes in the ship Frere in 1746 (the 
list includes 20 McDonalds, 19 McKenzies, 
and 16 Grants: 112 of the prisoners sign by 
‘mark’).” At pp. 135, 136, two lists are 
given from ‘ A Cloud of Witnesses,’ Glasgow, 
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76 
1836, of persons banished to Barbadoes in 
1687. But N. 8. should consult the whole 
of the correspondence. 

Epwarp BeEnsLy. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 

THE SUFFOLK Feast (12 S. ix. 29).—See 
3 8S. ii. 286, ‘Oxfordshire Feast’; 392, 
‘Oxfordshire Feast: County Feasts,’ and 
438, ‘County Feasts.’ At the second 
reference W. H. Husk wrote, 
were annual assemblages of the gentry and | 
others, natives of many of the principal 
English counties, who were inhabitants of | 
London. They were carried out by the 
company first attending divine service at. 
one of the City churches (usually that of St. 
Mary-le-Bow) and hearing a sermon preached 


either by a native of, or one holding prefer- | 


ment in, the county, and afterwards dining 
together at the hall of one of the City com- 
panies, hired for the occasion.” 


has found mention was in 1654, and he gives 
the title of a sermon by Samuel Annesley, 
LL.D., 
Feast, November 9, 
Preached at Lawrence Jury to those that 
there offered their Peace Offerings, and went 
thence to Dine at Marchant-Taylors’ Hall.’ 

The latest gathering known to this 
correspondent was that of the natives of 
Herefordshire, on Feb. 7, 1727/8, when a ser- 
mon was preached at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
by the Chancellor of Hereford. A list of 
twelve counties is given which held such 
meetings, to which, on p. 438, a correspondent 
adds Suffolk and mentions the sermon re- 
ferred to in IN1IGo’s query. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 
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‘* These feasts | 


The writer, 
adds that the first such meeting of which he | 


First Dish at the Wiltshire 
1654, or a sermon 


[12 S. IX. 23, 1921. 
and Cumberland men in 1745 as earliest 
examples ; but as the first-named source 
instances similar gatherings from 1675, 
and the Suffolk feast of the query was in 
1686, it is obvious there’was a pre- eighteenth 
century custom of the kind. The sermon 
by Dr. Clagett was catalogued by John 
Camden Hotten in 1863. 


| W. B. H. 
« Honest” Eprrapus (9 8. x. 306; 115. 
vi. 261, 308, 377; vii. 517; 12 S. viii. 413, 


| 498).—In writing out my notes for my last 
reference (p. 413) [ overlooked the well- known 
‘circular marble tablet in St. Dunstan’s 
‘Church, Fleet Street, with inscription :— 

To the memory | of Hopson JUDKIN, Esa. | late 
of Clifford’s Inn, | The Honest Solicitor, | who 
departed this life June the 30th 1812. | This 
| Tablet was erected by his Clients | as a Token of 
Gratitude and respect for his | honesty, faithful 
_and friendly conduct to them | thro’ Life. | Go 
READER and imitate Hopson JUDKIN. 

There is also the famous (? mythical) in- 
scription on Sir John Strange, ‘‘ Here lies 
‘an honest lawyer and that’s Strange.” 

J. ARDAGH. 


Oak SNUFF-BOX from foundation-piie of 
Old London Bridge (12 S. ix. 31).—The 
Guildhall museum contains a similar box 
and a stone one; other stone relics of the 
bridge are the Jackson memorial, St. Peter's 
Chureh, Burnham, Bucks, and the sundial 
in the cloister garden of Gloucester Cathedral. 
Wooden relics include portion of a pile in 
a museum in the Royal Gardens, Kew, and 
an oak table in the London Museum, 
bequeathed by Mr. William King in 1917. 
The master’s chair in Fishmongers’ Hal 
is made of wood and stone from the bridge. 

J. ARDAGH. 


Towards the end of the seventeenth innate 


there were in vogue periodical gatherings in 


London of natives of, or of those connected with, 
various English counties, at which it appears 
to have been the custom to make the preaching 


of a sermon part of the proceedings ; this being | 


generally delivered either at St. Mary-le-Bow | 
or at St. Michael’s, Cornhill. ... It seems, 
also, to have been customary to select as pre cher | 
a native of the particular county, or holding 
preferment there. 
The above is 
Quatuor Coronatorum, xxvii. 26 (1914), 
where, and also in vol. xxix., are several 
references to these county feasts. The 
Evening News of June 6, 1914 contained an 
article headed ‘‘ The Counties in London,” 
bringing the topic up to date, and inci- 
dentally giving Cirencester men in 1701 | 


an extract fro Ars | | 
ag | bridge and erection of the existing structure. 


The box recently found by Mr. Mundy 
is unfamiliar, but why does the Revd. Wm. 
Jolifte, according to the inscription, claim 
to be the builder of New London Buidge ? 
A more familiar form of snuft-box was made 
in some numbers from the old piles and 
‘distributed by William Knight, F.S.A., 
whe was resident engineer and assistant to 
Rennie during the demolition of the old 


He had prepared and printed a quarto single 
sheet with an illustration of the carved top 
of the box and underneath the following :— 

The above design is intended to illustrate 


| the lid of boxes formed out of the timber taken 
| from the foundations of the piers of the original 
The date of its erection, 


Old London Bridge. 
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according to Stow’s authority, is 1176. It repre- 


sents the City.arms in the centre, with the cap. 


of maintenance over. On the right hand side is 
the arms of the Borough of Southwark, and on 
the left is represented the monogram of the 
original architect of the bridge, Peter, a Priest, 
of St. Mary Cole church.—WILUIAM KNIGHT. 


The date of this may be inferred to be 
between 1826 and 1828 when he made 
some interesting discoveries on the con- 


struction of the old bridge during its demoli- | 
tion, which he subsequently communicated — 
to the Society of Antiquaries, vide * Archzeo- | 


logia,’ XXIIT., 1831. Knight later lived at 
Canonbury-place, and his interesting library 
was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Aug. 2, 1847, 
and five following days. 

As relics neither of the snufi-boxes is of 
great interest now, as early this year an 
arch of the northern extremity of the old 
bridge was re-discovered and the messured 


drawings and photograph, taken prior to 


its re-burial, will no doubt be published 
elsewhere. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


* Poor UNcLE NED” (12 S. viii. 36, 
93).—As your correspondents seem still in 
doubt as to the words of this old song, 
I send herewith the version found in the 


latest book of Negro Minstrel Melodies in| 


Boston. 
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LBOMENTEEK (12 5. viii. 510; ix. 38).— 
Beaumont egg was frequently mentioned 
in the course of the inquiry as to the Tay 
Bridge disaster. This ‘‘ egg ”’ is a substance 
well known in the iron moulding trade. The 
principal ingredient in the mixture is made 
up of iron or steel filings, and is used for 
stopping up and concealing the air holes 
which may arise in the course of a casting. 


Fuac Frown on Armistice Day (12 S. 
viii. 510; ix. 37).—The Merchant Adven- 
turers of York still use the arms which Mr. 
Gawthorpe describes in his first paragraph, 
but I do not know the tinctures. “* Barry 
nebulée’”’ should, I think, be ondée: I 
suppose that part of the blazon has reference 
‘to the restless waves the adventurers had 
‘to brave. I had a fancy that the roses in 
the bearing were the emblem of York, and 
that the lions were, so to speak, a sample of 
those in the city arms. Dr. Maud Sellers, 
who is at this time devoting her life and 
learning to disentangling the history of the 
York Adventurers and who may be found at 
the Merchants’ Hall, Fossgate, would, I 
feel sure, be able to give Mr. Gawthorpe 
_and others information that they might 


desire. St. SwitHIn. 


The first two verses I recognize as the 


same which were sung here sixty-five years 
ago. CHARLES E. STRATTON. 
70, State Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


UNCLE NED. 
(By S. C. Foster.) 
D’ere was an old Nigga, 
Dey called him Uncle Ned, 
He’s dead long ago, long ago 
He had no wool on the top of his head 
De place where de wool ought to grow. 
Chorus. 
Den lay down de shubble an de hoe, 
Hang up de fiddle an de bow; 
No more hard work for poor old Ned, 
He’s gone where the good niggers go. 
II. 
His fingers were long like de cane in de brake, 
He had no eyes for to see 
He had no teeth for to eat de corn cake, 
So he had to let the corn cake be. 
Chorus. 


Curry Favour (12 8. viii., 512).—Dr. 
‘Cobham Brewer in his * Dictionary of Phrase 
‘and Fable’ has the following concerning this 
‘phrase :—‘ The French courir, to hunt 
after, to seek, as courir une charge, courir 
un bénéfice, to sue for a living; courir les 


tables, to go a spunging.”” Similarly, courir les 
| faveurs, to sue for, court, or seek favours. 


Wm. WALE. 


CocKNEY PRONUNCIATION (12 S. ix. 17, 
54).—As to the substitution of “i” for 
“a” (eg., lidy for lady), I think that the 
change can be traced to Essex. I spent 
four years in Essex in the mid-fifties, thirty 
miles from London, having up to that time 
lived in the West or South, but never in 
London. I remember during a walk asking 
a cottage matron whose was yonder house 
on, the hill, to which question she promptly 
made answer :—‘‘ Oh! that’s Mr. Mison’s.” 


|This rendering of the name of Mr. Mason 


When old Ned die Massa take it mighty hard, |\.a,; new to me, but, as above stated, I 
De tears run down like de rain, 
Old Missis turn pale an she gets berry old, 
Cayse she nebber see old Ned again. 
Chorus. 


am not able to compare it with the Cockney 
/pronunciation of that time, with which I 
‘had no acquaintance. K. S. 
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HeartH Tax (12 8. viii. 471, 518).— 
William Oates of Pontefract lived, at the 
time of the Hearth Tax, in a house in the 
Nant Market, one of the largest and best 


in the town, and therefore would probably | 


contain 7 hearths. The house was called 

“The Leaden Porch.” I shall be glad 

to give R. G. 8. further information of the 

Oates family of Pontefract if he cares to 

write direct to me. R. J. SHILLETO. 
61, St. John’s Road, Oxford. 


Sunp1Ats (12 S. viii. 511; ix. 39, 59).— 
In any bibliography of books on sunaials, 
the following should certainly find a place :— 
‘ Primitive Sundials, or Scratch Dials, Con- 
taining a list of those in Somerset.’ By 
Dom Ethelbert Horne, with a Preface by 
[the late] Dr. J. Charles Cox, F.S.A., Taun- 
ton: Barnicott and Pearce, The Wessex 
Press, 1917; pp. xii. and 90; 8vo., with 17 
plates. This work is a delightful specimen 
of a learned enthusiast on ancient sundials, 
and should be better known. 

J. CLARE HUDSON, 

Woodhall Spa. 


The enclosed clipping, from Rechdale 
Observer, Aug. 12, 1916, re @ noted sundial 
may prove serviceable in the history of 
sundials. 

A REMARKABLE SUNDIAL. 
INTERESTING TIME INDICATOR AT BAGSLATE. 

Writing to us yesterday, Mr. James Kershaw 
Grindrod, of Ivy Cot, Oulder Hill, directed 
attention to an extremely interesting old time- 
teller which may be seen at Bagslate. In the 
letter Mr. Grindrod said: In these days of day- 
light saving and altered clock time, it might 
interest your readers to know of the remark- 
able sundial at Clay Lane House, Bagslate, the 


old home of the Kershaw family, for some tem | 


occupied as Norden Vicarage, and the tem- 
porary home for crippled children before their | 
removal to the picturesque mansion erected by 
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| more widely known as ‘‘ Ashworth Chapel,” and 
‘is in the gift of the Rt. Hon. Earl Egerton of 
'Tatton. Inside this church there also rest the 
‘remains of John Milne and his wife, relative 
-of John Kershaw, and grandfather and grand- 
mother of the late Professor John Milne, the 
world-famed seismologist, and a native of 
Rochdale. 
Frep TAvarnt. 


22, Trentham-street, Pendleton, Manchester. 


De Brus Toms at HARTLEPOOL. (12 S. 
ix. 30).—The town and haven of Hartle- 
pool were once defended on every side with 
walls, except where the abrupt eastern 
cliffs and rocky coast rendered all defence 
needless. In the time of some of the earlier 
historians Hartlepool exhibited a_ perfect 
‘and interesting specimen of the fortifications 
_of former times, having a long extended 
wall, strengthened by demi-bastions at 
intervals, some rounded, others square ; 
‘gates and sally-ports, secured by machicola- 
tions and the portcullis, some of the gates 
defended by angular, others by square tur- 
‘rets—in short, displaying all the variety 
in fortifications which had grown into use 
in those days. These walls appear to have 
been originally reared by Robert De Brus 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 
| The early history of this place is very 
|scanty, and relates chiefly to a religious 
‘establishment noticed in Bede’s ‘ Life of 


St. Hilda,’ but which finally perished 
during the Danish invasion. 
' Who was this Robert De Brus? No 


‘doubt the tomb is that of his family 
| JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
| 39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


PENZANCE Farr: ‘CapuT JOHANNIS IN 
Disco’ (12 8. ix., 30).—There are long letters 
on this subject in The Tablet}for July 2 and 


and no doubt the correspondence in that 


On this sundial the “ time shadow ”’ from the 


gnomon at noon is contrasted with the time P2per will continue. 


at distant places on the earth’s surface, such | 
as Jerusalem, Surat, Siam, Ispahan, the Bar- | 
badoes, New York, Lisbon, &c. The sundial 
bears the name of the owner, John Kershaw, 
and the date, 1807. Thus it is dated two 
years after the great naval battle of Trafalgar, 
and eight years previous to the Hundred Days 
Campaign which closed at Waterloo. 

The stonedial measures 224 inches square and 
is 34 inches thick. Its Latin inscriptions are 
cut deep, but are somewhat obscure through 
old paint or other “ filling.’ They appear to 


read in the left-hand corner ‘‘ Vegetate forate, 
Tempus Mors,” and in the right-hand corner 
** Tempus Obit, Fugit, Venit.” 

The John Kershaw mentioned was interred 
in St. 


James’s Church, Ashworth, which is 


HARMATOPEGOS, 


Wittow PatrerRN CHINA (12 8. viii. 496). 
—The Willow Pattern, an opera in two epi- 
sodes, by Basil Hood, music by Cecil Cook, 
was produced at the Savoy Theatre on 
Nov. 14, 1901. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


Rustic NAMES FOR Frowers (12 S. ix. 
29).—I have heard White Arabis called 
‘“Snow on the Mountain,’ and the Red 
Garden Hawkweed ‘Grim the Collier.”’ 
Both of these, I think, are quaint descrip- 
tive names. Cc. B. E. 
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BENJAMIN SOWDEN (12 S. viii. 168, 236, 
311).—The identification of the two Sowdens 
proves to be incorrect. Benjamin Sowden 
became minister of the English Church at 
Rotterdam in 1748, where he died in 1778 
or 1779 (Steven’s ‘ History of the Scottish 
Church,’ Rotterdam, 1832, pp. 229, 335). 
Benjamin Choyce Sowden became minister 
of the English Church at Amsterdam in 
1782, and held office there till 1796 (zbid., 
p. 282, where he is wrongly styled M.A.). 

I have still to discover from what printed 
source Henry Dell (Select Collection of 
the Psalms of David, 1756) took his psalm 
versions by the elder Sowden. Steven 
speaks of him as ‘the pupil and constant | 
correspondent of Dr. Doddridge,” but no- 
light is thrown on the subject in Doddridge’s 
Diary or in his Life by Orton. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


Domenick ANGELO’s BurtaAt Prace (12. 
S. viii. 491; ix. 33)—The evidence for! 
Sophia Angelo’s early connection with Eton | 
is to be found quoted in my ‘ History of) 
the Angelo Family,’ published in 1903 
in ‘The Ancestor’ (see vol. viii. p. 32). 
That evidence, which must have had an 
authoritative source, I reproduce here :— 

Deatu.—April 7th, 1847. At Eton College, 
aged 88, Mrs. Sophia Angelo. She was the 
eldest and most celebrated Dame of Eton having 
been connected with that establishment near 
seventy years. (G.M. xxvii. 561). 

For “ 18 years of age” in my recent note 
should be substituted ‘‘20 years of age,” 
as stated in my said history. She must 
have been of Eton College in 1779 or soon 
after, when George, Prince of Wales, was 
17 or perhaps 18 years old, quite old enough 
for a young man’s fancy lightly to turn, &e. 
But the whole family, especially Domenick, 
enjoyed exceptionally high Court favour, 
and George III. himself, when Heir Apparent, 
was Sophia’s brother Henry’s godfather 
(‘Reminiscences’). It was common know- 
ledge in the family that she owed her pre- 
ferment, not to any direct appointment 
by the Prince—that would be absurd— 
but to his influence exercised on her behalf. 
As one connected with the family I had 
the information direct from Colonel Richard 
Fisher Angelo, whose father Colonel 
Richard Frederick Angelo, born in 1802, 
knew his great Aunt Sophia of Eton very 
well. He was 16 when Sophia penned her 
amusing rimed letter of 1818, recently 
published in ‘ N. & Q.’, in which, a charming 


woman not yet 40, she playfully refers to 
herself as still the admired of the Regent. 
So that the evidence was that of actual 
personal knowledge, before knowledge had 
time to fade into mere tradition. 

Perhaps Mr. Austen Leigh may be able 
to identify others whose names figure in 
Sophia Angelo’s interesting letter.* 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 

* There is apparently a discrepancy of one 
year between the age of Sophia at death as given 
in the G.M. and as given in her mon. inse. Her 
baptismal certificate has still to be found. 


JOCELYN (12 vii. 409, 456, 
518).—The registers of St. Peter and St. 
Kevin, Dublin, printed by the Dublin 
Par. Reg. Society, record the christening, 
on July 15, 1746, of Jocelyn, son of Warden 
Flood, Solicitor General. 

J.B. WHITMORE. 


AuTHORS WANTED (12 S. ix. 32).—The lines 

about which J. R. H. inquires are :— 

It is a good and soothfast saw ; 

Half roasted never will be raw ; 

No dough is dried once more to meal, 

No crock new-shapen by the wheel ; 

You can’t turn curds to milk again, 

Nor Now, by wishing, back to Then; 

And having tasted stolen honey, 

You can’t buy innocence for money. 
They head the 17th Chapter of ‘ Felix Holt, the 
Radical’ and are, I assume, by George Eliot. 

J. J. FREEMAN. 


Notes on Books. 


Arabian Medicine: Being the FitzPatrick Lectures 
delivered at the College of Physicians in November, 
1919, and November, 1920. By Edward G. 
Browne, M.B., F.R.C.P. (Cambridge University 
Press, 12s. net.) 

Famous as an Arabic and Persian scholar, Pro- 

fessor Browne is also a physician, who studied at 

Bart.’s under Sir Norman Moore; and the com- 

bination of his two strains of learning makes an 

interesting, original and often amusing book. In 
it he is able to show how much the world owes to 
the scholars and physicians of Islam for preserv- 
ing something of ancient Greek and other medical 
science through the Dark Ages, and to plead also 
for greater recognition of the foundation of 
serious scientific labour which underlies the 
poetry and philosophy now constantly winning 
new admirers among the people of the West. 

He speaks, as do most of us, of “‘ Arabian”’ science, 

“ Arabian”? medicine; but he warns us that 

the common phrase is scarcely accurate for “‘ that 

body of scientific or. medical doctrine which is 
enshrined in books written in the Arabic language, 
but which is for the most part Greek in its origin, 
though with Indian, Persian and Syrian accre- 
tions, and only in a very small degree the product 
of the Arabian mind... . The translation of 


of 
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the Greek books into Arabic, either directly or 
through intermediate Syriac versions, was 
effected for the most part under the enlightened 
patronage of the early ‘Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdéd 
between the middle of the eighth and ninth 
centuries of our era by skilful and painstaking 
scholars who were for the most part neither Arabs 
nor even Muhammadans, but Syrians, Hebrews 
re ee of the Christian, Jewish or Magian 
aith.” 

It was these men who kept alive for the West 
some of the Greek learning until the revival of 
a direct knowledge of Greek laid the original 
works of Galen and others open to Western men 
of science. Indeed, as. Professor Browne shows, 
there was, even in Muhammadan countries, some 
prejudice against Muhammadan physicians. There 
is but little medicine in the Koran, and ‘‘ Prophet’s 
medicine ’’ was a term of scorn to good physicians. 

It was in the middle of the eighth century and 
into the newly founded city of Baghddéd that 
Greek and other ancient learning poured, to 
clothe itself in Arabian dress. The great old 
Sdésdnian school of Jundi-Shapur, fortified by the 
Nestorians whom Diocletian’s persecutions had 
driven from Byzantium to Persia, and by Indian 
learning lured to Persia by the King we know as 
Chosroes, was still in existence to exercise its 
influence after the Arab conquest; and through 
its great men Greek medicine came to Baghdad 
in Arabic dress. They preserved for us, for 
instance, the ninth to the fifteenth books of 
Galen’s ‘ Anatomy,’ of which the original Greek 
is lost, and their translations, some direct into 
Arabic from the Greek, some through Syriac 
versions, were the link between classical science 
and modern. 

In his second lecture Professor Browne comes 
to the special period which he has chosen for this 
study. What he calls the Golden Age of Arabian 
learning culminated at Baghdad in the century 
between A.D. 750 and A.D. 850. Hisspecial period is 
the two centuries following the close of that Golden 
Age. He chooses out four great men, who, working 
on the foundation laid by the translations from 
the Greek, made more or less independent in- 
vestigation, and wrote more or less original treatises 
on .medicine arranged on their own plan. We 
must not, it seems, expect too much originality. 
Dissection, for instance, was unknown, unless, 
indeed, it be true that in the first half of the 
ninth century the celebrated Yuhannéd ibn 
Masawayh “being unable to obtain human 
subjects, dissected apes in a special dissecting- 
room which he built on the banks of the Tigris, 
and that a particular species of ape, considered 
to resemble man most closely, was supplied to 
him by the ruler of Nubia.” But these men 
were keen observers, and made the most of their 
opportunities. The first of the four whom Pro- 
fessor Browne selects is ‘Ali ibn Rabban of 
Tabaristan, a Christian or a Jew, who wrote 
‘The Paradise of Wisdom,’ a_ practitioner’s 
handbook, as Professor Browne calls it, con- 
taining very little about anatomy or surgery 
and a great deal about climate, diet and drugs, 
including poisons, with a long section on the 
symptoms and remedies of diseases. Then 
comes the man whom the medieval Latinists 
knew as Rhazes, and whom Professor Browne 
regards as the greatest and most original of all 


the Muslim physicians. Legend and his own 
writings (especially the great ‘ Hawi’ or 
‘Continens’ with its clinical notes of actual 
cases treated) combine to show him entitled to 
this honour. Apparently he blinded himself by 
his excessive devotion to alchemy; but the man 
was no fool who, on being asked to choose a site 
for a hospital, caused pieces of meat to be hung 
up in various parts of the city and chose that 
part where the meat most slowly decomposed. 
The third was the man known to the Middle Ages 
as Haly Abbas, who wrote the ‘ Liber Regius,’ in 
which both anatomy and surgery have their 
place. Haly Abbas was even more successful, 
in the worldly sense, than a “ fashionable” 
doctor or surgeon of to-day. For bleeding and 
purging Harun-al-Raschid (as we call the great 
Caliph of the ‘ Arabian Nights’) twice a year he 
was paid 200,000 dirhams (well over £8,000), 
and he died worth 34 millions sterling. Last 
comes the great Avicenna, philosopher, physician, 
poet, man of pleasure, who lived so hard that 
he died, worn out, at 58. His chief work is the 
still famous ‘ Canon,’ which Professor Browne 
will discuss more fully in the FitzPatrick lectures 
this year. 

It is a fascinating subject. To all men of 
science the last lecture, in which Professor Browne 
discusses some of the characteristics of medieval 
science (e.g., ‘‘ the solidarity and interdependence 
of all its branches, and the dominance of certain 
numbers in its basic conceptions ”’), will be of 
great interest. And the ‘general reader,” 
especially perhaps he who loves ‘ The Arabian 
Nights’ and Persian poetry and euphuism, 
will find the book full of entertainment. In all 
times (‘ Gil Blas ’ and Moliére, ‘ Tristram Shandy ’ 
and Bernard Shaw leap to the mind) doctors 
have been fairgame. And when we read Professor 
Browne’s stories of what the Muslim doctors 
thought of the Frankish doctors, of what the 
Muslim patients thought of the Muslim doctors, 
and what the Muslim doctors said about each 
other, we can all but hear the laughter that must 
have broken out during the delivery of these very 
entertaining and instructive lectures. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.0.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, ccrrespondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the renbygt 
the number of the page of ‘ N. &Q.’ to which the 


letter refers. 
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THE VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
BOOKS on GENEALOGY 
and HERALDRY, the property of 
LEO CULLETON, Esq., of 92, 
Piccadilly, W. 


Messrs. HODGSON & Co. 


ILL SELL by AUCTION at their Rooms, 
115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on Thursday, 

July 28, at 1 o'clock, the ABOVE VALUABLE 
COLLECTION of GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC 
BOOKS, comprising an extensive series of Visita- 
tions, Wills and Pedigrees—Muskett’s Suffolk 
Manorial Families, Berry’s County Genealogies, 
and Privately Printed Family Histories—Hutchins’ 
Dorset and other County Histories—Parish 
Registers by Phillimore and others—Valuable 
Books on Heraldry, including the Works of 
Guillim, Holme, Edmondson, Meyrick, Burke, 
Fox-Davies and others, many with carefully 
compiled MS. Indexes—Important Books on 
Foreign Genealogy, including a set of D’Hozier’s 
Armorial Général, and a set of Siebmacher’s Wap- 
nbuch to 1914—Sets or series of the Harleian 
ciety, Miscellanea-Geneologica et Heraldica, 
The Genealogist, Index Library, Notes and 
Queries (with Indexes), Catholic Record Society, 
and the Dictionary of National Biography, &c. 


Catalogues may be had on application. 


Rotes and Queries. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 

Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
addressed to— 


The Publisher, 
“Notes and Queries,” 


Printing House Square, 
on, E.C.4. 
Cheques and Postal Orders should ee made payable to “ The 
Times,” and crossed ‘* Coutts & Co. 


N EXPERIENCED EDITOR would assist 

any County Archeological Society or ag the 

review of &c.—Write, “Bookworm,” Box H. 1612, 
The Times, E.C.4 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
sup) no on subject. Please state wants. 
Archeeolog: oer. Biography, Court 
List tres. BAKER'S reat Bookshop, 14-16, 
ba Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL P PRESS, Publishers and Printers, 
ST. GEORGE'S’ ROAD, OUTHWAR 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen as swith perfect 
freedom. 8s. ruled or pl: 
extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, or plain: 


STCKREHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 

YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of 

every carefully promptly executed, 1s. 

Local. ANE, 


11, Palmeira 
Westcliff. 


NOTICE—TO BOOK LOVERS 
AND LITERARY MEN. 


BEST & CO. 


Bookbinding by Disabled Soldiers 


Under the personal direction of 


Major Clement Ingleby, R.A.F. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


EXCELLENT WORK. 


Address— 
Red Lion House, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers 
parts into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return carriage :— 

VOL. VIIl., SERIES 12.. 4/6 each 
FORMER VOLUMES (any series) .. .. 6/Oeach 

Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘NOTES anD QUERIFS,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked ‘* Binding Order.” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 


Notes and Queries 
GENERAL INDEX 


Series 11. 
Copies of the above volume are now available 
and may be ordered through any bookseller 
or direct from the Publisher, ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries,” Printing House Square, London, 


E.C.4. 
PRICE 
Bound in cloth to match Pub- 
lishers’ covers fe -» £1 1 O net. 
Unbound en 18 6 net. 


Postage, 6d. extra. 


Notes and Queries. 
Vol. VIII. Series 12. 


The above volume is now available, bound in 
Publisher’s cloth cover at 15/- net, and may be 
ordered from any Bookseller, or direct from the 
Publisher, post free for 15/9. 

The index ory: Vol. VIII., Series 12, is also ready, 
price, 1/6 post free. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [12 S. IX. Juny 23, 1921, q 


The Comtletion 
of a Great Work 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, :E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £16 10 0 
Half Leather, royal, Purple ¢ or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather Se 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 


Printed and Pubtshed by THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Printing House-square, London, E.C.4.—July 23, 1921, 
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